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BIRD RECORDS FROM THE SOUTHERN INTERIOR OF 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 


The following records, some the result of personal investigations, others 
contributed by Mr. James Wynn, Grindrod, British Columbia, are believed to 
add significant details to our acknowledge of British Columbia birds. 


Grindrod is in the valley of the Shuswap River approximately 30 air-line 
miles north-northeast of Okanagan Landing. All the records credited to Mr. 
Wynn are based on specimens, which I have recently examined, collected by him 
on, or near, his farm located about two miles south of Grindrod on the east side 
of the Shuswap River. A few miles to the south a slight elevation in the Okan- 
agan Valley divides the waters contributing to the Okanagan-Columbia system 
from those contributing to the Fraser-Thompson system and this division of 
waters appears to have certain biological aspects. Thus along the east side of 
the Shuswap River, a tributary of the North Thompson River, an intrustion 
of Columbia Forest biota into the otherwise dominant biota of the Dry Forest 
can readily be discerned. Florally this is indicated by the presence, among other 
characteristic Columbia Forest species, of larch Larix occidentalis and cedar 
Thuja occidentalis, and faunally by the occurrence of such bird species as Hud- 
sonian chickadee, Canada jay and Tennessee warbler. 


Red Phalarope Phalaropus fulicarius (Linnaeus). An adult female moult- 
ing to winter plumage was collected at Sirdar Lake, August 1, 1951. There is at 
least one other interior record for this maritime species, viz.: Swan Lake, Oka- 
nagan, September 29, 1939. Sirdar Lake is on the Kootenay Flats approximately 
150 air-line miles southeast of Swan Lake. 


Franklin Gull Larus pipixcan Wagler. At Sirdar Lake, July 31, 1951, I 
collected a juvenile female Franklin gull which, in company with a juvenile 
Bonaparte gull, was associated with a flock of 30 ring-billed gulls on the shallow 


margin of the lake. This is the third specimen record of the species in the 
Province west of the Rocky Mountains. 


Long-billed Curlew Numenius americanus Bechstein. On May 15, 1952, 
Mr. James Grant, Vernon, British Columbia, took me to see a nest of long- 
billed curlew at a place about 15 miles northwest of Vernon. Later the same 
day we found a second nest at a distance of about one-quarter mile from the first. 


The territory on which the nests were located is one of the few relics of 
grass!and-habitat once characteristic of the Dry Forest Biotic Area but now 
largely restricted to such Indian Reservations which ‘‘Progress’’ has so far passed 
by. This particular area, while overgrazed, still retains much of its primitive 
character. There is an abundance of Balsamorhiza, Dodacatheon and Lupinus 
competing with the introduced Bromus tectorum and dandelion. 


The first nest was situated about five feet from a small Balsamorhiza, then 
in bloom, on dry ground which was bare save for a scattered growth of short 
grass. It was seven inches in greatest diameter, three inches deep at the centre 
and well lined with dry grass and unidentified plant material. Three of the 
four eggs were medium olive in colour and blotched with brown; the fourth, 
conspicuously different in appearance, was pale olive and but lightly freckled 
with brown. 


As we approached the nest, my companion knowing its exact position, the 
incubating curlew could be seen clearly while we were yet at some distance 
from it. Otherwise the bird, flattened in a crouched attitude with neutral 
shaded plumage and brown earth in color harmony, might easily have been 
mistaken for a lump of earth or for a cowpad of which many lay scattered on 


(15) 
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the range. When we paused at a distance of 25 feet or so the curlew fluttered 


from the nest and ran over the ground with extended wings then flew off in 
a straight line not to return. 


The second nest, similar in all respects to the first but less conspicuous 
by reason of a more adequate cover provided by grasses and dandelions, con- 
tained four eggs of the identical color and pattern as the odd egg in the first nest. 
The second nest was found when the incubating bird flushed as two of us 


passed within four feet. She acted in the same manner as did the first curlew 
when flushed. 


Red-tailed Hawk Buteo jamaicensis (Gmelin). An adult male, shot on the 
Coldstream Ranch near Vernon, February 5, 1950, is in my collection. This 
is believed to be the sole winter record of the species for the interior of the 


Province. The specimen is a typical example of the light-colored phase of 
B. j. calurus Cassin. 


Black-chinned Hummingbird Archilochus alexandri (Bourcier and Mul- 
sant). Reported by Mr. Wynn to be not uncommon summer visitant to 
Grindrod. Two adult males are in his collection, taken June 22, 1930, June 
30, 1946, respectively. These represent the most northerly specimen records 
for the Province. 


Rock Wren Salpinctes obsoletus (Say). As this dry belt species is scarce, 
and apparently becoming more so, it is of interest to record two Grindrod spe- 
cimens in the Wynn collection. The dates are: May 23, 1926; April 29, 1928. 


Loggerhead Shrike Lantus ludovicianus Linnaeus. An adult male taken 
by Wynn at Grindrod May 23, 1950, represents the fourth, and the most 
northerly, specimen record for the Province. 


European Starling Sturnus vulgaris Linnaeus. The first observed appear- 
ance of the species at Okanagan Landing, November 12, 1949, was due to the 
sharp eyes of Mr. Hoyes Lloyd who identified one among a flock of Brewer 
blackbirds assembled on telephone wires alongside the old Okanagan-Vernon 
Road on the west side of the valley. Later that day in the same locality the 
two of us saw other starlings flying back and forth between a row of cotton- 
woods and open fields. All were associated with red-wing blackbirds or 
Brewer blackbirds, or both. The total number present was estimated to be 21. 


In 1950, October 4-11, a maximum of four was recorded near the same 
place and, as before, these accompanied red-wing blackbirds and Brewer black- 
birds. 


Mr. James Wynn, in reference to observations of starlings in the Grindrod 
region during 1953, contributes the following: An old flicker’s hole about 30 
feet above ground in a power pole, used in several previous years by mountain 
bluebirds and once by sparrow hawks, was occupied by a pair of starlings in 
1953. Young were being fed in the nest on May 15. A second nest—an old 
woodpecker’s hole in an aspen—contained hard-set eggs on June 17. 


The latest observation concerns the appearance of two males and a female 
in my garden at Okanagan Landing on May 24, 1953, and the sight of a 
single male nearby on May 26, 1953, 
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The above observations indicate that here as elsewhere in British Colum- 
bia the first invasion of European starlings is erratic, and that a population 
has not yet achieved any degree of stability either as a summer or a winter 
visitant. 


Tennessee Warbler Vermivora peregrina (Wilson). Two specimens taken 
at Grindrod, an adult male in full moult, August 13, 1947, and a young male 
moulting to first-winter plumage, October 7, 1949, are believed to represent 
the second and third records respectively for the Okanagan-Shuswap district. 
The !ate date of the last is notable. 


Chat Icteria virens (Linnaeus). A moulting juvenile was found dead on 
the Vernon-Okanagan Landing Road, June 22, 1952. The place was along- 
side an isolated wooded area containing suitable nesting habitat and there seems 
little doubt that the bird was raised there. This would seem to constitute a 
breeding record for the northern section of the Okanagan Valley where the 
species is rare and appears infrequently. 


Rusty Blackbird Euphagus carolinus (Muller). Records of this species 
in the southern part of the Province are few so that it seems advisable to report 
the following, viz.: Swan Lake, Okanagan, October 23, 1950, two seen, of 
which one was collected; Grindrod, October 17, 1940, two taken by Mr. Wynn. 


House Finch Carpodacus mexicanus (Muller). There have been numerous 
observations of nesting in the northern part of the Okanagan Valley since 
the species first was discovered there in 1939 (Munro, Condor 41:220). The 
earliest records were in spring and summer only and these were believed to indi- 
cate a summer-visitant status. More recently the species has been seen a number 
of times in winter, eg., January, 1946—12; November 27, 1948—10. Speci- 
mens were taken by Wynn at Grindrod—September 3, 1948, October 13, 
1948, May 18, 1953—and these constitute the most northerly records for the 
Okanagan-Shuswap Valley area. 


As with another recent immigrant, the European starling, so with this 
species—it is erratic in numbers and unpredictable in its movements. 


Hoary Redpoll Acanthis hornemanni Holboell. In the winter of 1950-51 
a considerable invasion of this species at Grindrod was observed by Mr. Wynn 
who collected a series of specimens from November 22 to January 7. These 
are typical of the subspecies A. h. exilipes (Coues). 


Harris Sparrow Zonotrichia querula (Nuttall). Four specimens in the 
Wynn collection taken at Grindrod add a new locality of occurrence for this 
rare species. The dates are October 4, 1927; October 17, 1937; October 10, 
1940; October 6, 1941. 


White-throated Sparrow Zonotrichia albicollis (Pallas). Records of this 
species in southern British Columbia are uncommon, so that these taken by 
Wynn, viz.: January 11, 1919; September 30, 1944; September 15, 1948, 
are a valuable contribution. The January specimen constitutes the sole winter 
record for the Province. All are immature males moulting to first-winter 
plumage. 


—J. A. MUNRO, Okanagan Landing, B.C. August 1, 1953. 





ON THE LAND MAMMALS OF ST. LAWRENCE ISLAND, ALASKA 
Robert Rausch 


The mammals occurring on St. Lawrence Island represent species which 
are widely distributed in boreal regions. They are not well known, however, 
and are poorly represented in collections. In the past, some of these mammals 
have been regarded as being specifically distinct from closely related forms 
occurring on the adjacent continents. It is the purpose of this paper to present 
some new data on these mammals, with particular reference to their taxonomy. 

Begun in the winter of 1950, the investigation of animal-borne diseases 
on St. Lawrence Island has been carried on by the Animal-borne Disease 
Branch of the Arctic Health Research Center, located at Anchorage, Alaska. 
The collection of mammals has been an important part of this work, and a 
large volume of material has been assembled. With the exception of an occur- 
rence of unusual mortality in walrus during 1951, reported separately by 
Schiller (1953), nothing of extraordinary mammalogical interest involving 
the marine forms has been observed. 

St. Lawrence Island, of volcanic origin, is about 90 miles long. It lies 
in the Bering Sea about 104 miles from the nearest point on the Alaskan main- 
land, and 38 miles from Cape Chukotskyi, Northeast Siberia. Low mountains, 
few exceeding 1000 feet in altitude, cover nearly half the total surface of the 
island. Steep cliffs, the nesting places of great numbers of sea birds, border 
the sea in the mountainous regions. Much of the island is low and wet, with 
numerous tundra ponds. Here, vegetation is characteristic of wet tundra. At 
higher altitudes the vegetation is typical of dry alpine tundra. 

The two villages, Gambell (Sevuokuk) and Savoonga, are inhabited by 
about 500 Siberian Eskimo. These people depend largely upon marine mam- 
mals, particularly walrus, for food. Several hundred sledge dogs are kept by 
the Eskimo, but these are, in general, closely confined to the vicinity of the 
dwellings. About 400 reindeer range in remote parts of the island. These 
are descendants of animals introduced during the early part of the century; 
at one time the reindeer numbered more than 10,000. Poor range conditions 
have been largely responsible for the heavy losses which have occurred. No 
management program is now in force, but killing of the animals is prohibited. 

Seven species of mammals are indigenous to the island: others appear from 
time to time via the pack ice. Species for which material or information has 
been obtained are considered separately: 

Sorex tundrensts jacksom, Hall and Gilmore, 1932. Tundra shrew. 
Shrews have been uncommon on St. Lawrence Island during the last three 
years, and efforts to trap them were unsuccessful. A specimen was taken by 
an Eskimo on January 13, 1952. Mr. Francis H. Fay, Department of Zoology, 
University of British Columbia, also collected a single shrew. This animal, 
made available to the writer, was taken on July 18, 1952, and contained seven 
embryos each measuring 4 mm. in greatest length. 


Sorex jacksoni was described on the basis of 16 specimens collected at 
Savoonga. Since the writer's material was inadequate for study, six skins and 
skulls were obtained on loan from the original material. 

At the time of its description, S. jacksoni was recognized as showing a 
close relationship to the “‘Sorex arcticus group.”’ It was differentiated from 
S. tundrensis Merriam, occurring on the Alaskan mainland, on the basis of size 
difference and slight relative differences in certain cranial proportions (palatal 
length and cranial breadth). As far as the writer can determine, the two forms 
are identical in characteristics of dentition. The differences as defined in the 
original description of S. jackson appear to have subspecific, rather than specific, 
value. Consequently, it is concluded that this form is more appropriately 
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designated S. tundrensis jacksoni. A single form of the tundra shrew, S. t. tun- 
drensis Merriam, is recognized on the continent. The status of the species has 
been discussed in some detail in another paper (Rausch, 1953). 


Ursus arctos Linnaeus. Brown bear. 


Geist (1934) reported the occurrence of a brown bear on St. Lawrence 
Island during the summer of 1933. The writer has obtained no further 
information on the occurrence of this species, and it must be assumed that the 
individual observed reached the island by way of pack ice from Siberia. The 
race of U. arctos occurring in Northeastern Siberia and Kamchatka is U. arctos 
beringtanus Middendorff. 


Thalarctos maritimus Phipps. Polar bear. 


While never abundant around St. Lawrence Island, polar bears probably 
come on shore every year. Tracks are seen from time to time in the winter 
as on travels on the uninhabited part of the island. Bear frequently spend the 
summer on the island, but inhabit only the more remote regions. 


The skulls of three very large old males have been obtained from Eskimo 
at Savoonga. The cranial measurements of these specimens are included here: 


Max. 

Orig Inter- Pal. Post- Squam. Mast. tooth 
No. Cbi. Zyg. orb. a Pal. L. const. Ww. row 
12626 407.7mm. 256.4 107.3 198.6 202.3 169.2 194.9 139.0 
12628 408.1 260.0 105.1 200.5 200.8 198.8 146.7 
12627 409.4 250.2 103.9 209.3 193.4 170.8 191.8 142.3 


Canis lupus Linnaeus. Wolf. 


Murie (1936) reported the occurrence of a wolf on St. Lawrence Island 
during 1927. The animal was not killed, but eventually disappeared. As far 
as can be determined, there has been no other record of this species on St. Law- 
rence Island. This wolf also must have arrived on the island via the pack ice. 
Such an occurrence would be unusual, since wolves do not range far out on 
the sea ice and there would consequently be little chance that they would be 
trapped on the moving floes. 


Vulpes vulpes Linnaeus. Red fox. 


Although Murie (1936) reported that red foxes are occasionally seen 
on the island, it has not been possible to secure any specimens. None has been 
trapped in recent years. According to the work of Bobrinskii et al. (1944) 
and that of Ellerman and Morrison-Scott (1951), the name for this form 
would be Vulpes vulpes Linnaeus. 


The red fox is now either very rare or nonexistent on St. Lawrence 
Island. Although Murie (1936) had a considerable number of red fox 
mandibles which had been excavated from old habitation sites, he concluded 
also that the arctic fox (see below) ‘‘has been the dominant form.’’ It is 
possible that past conditions have been such that animals came in from time 
to time on the pack ice and colonized the island, but they have not become 
permanently established. It is almost certain that such animals would come 
from Siberia. If such is the case, the form would be V. vulpes beringiana 
Middendorff, which, according to Ellerman and Morrison-Scott, occurs in 
“North-Eastern Siberia, including Kamchatka and Anadyr region.’’ There 
is an obvious need for reconsideration of the red foxes of North America in 
light of the work of Old-World investigators who have concluded that 
Vulpes vulpes is a Holarctic species. 
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Alopex lagopus lagopus Linnaeus. Arctic fox. 

During recent years the arctic fox has been abundant on St. Lawrence 
Island, concurrent with a high population density of voles. One hundred six 
foxes have been autopsied. and a total of 38 skulls with full data has been 
preserved for study. In addition, some observations have been made on pelage 
color and molt in captive animals obtained as pups. The St. Lawrence Island 
arctic fox previously has not been studied in detail. 


The arctic fox of St. Lawrence Island was first studied with the hope that 
something of the origin of one of its endoparasites, pathogenic in man, might 
be disclosed. These foxes are commonly infected by a tapeworm of the genus 
Echinococcus (Rudolphi, 1801), the larval stage of which occurs in voles 
(Microtus and Clethrionomys). The life cycle of this parasite has been 
thoroughly investigated in the laboratory, and it has been established that it 
differs from the form occurring in North America. Barabash-Nikiforov (1938) 
reported about 50 per cent of the red-backed voles, C. rutilus Pallas, infected 
with Echinococcus larvae on Bering Island, and Afanas’ev (1941) observed 
the same relationship. It has been concluded that the Bering Island-St. Law- 
rence Island form of Echinococcus is that which causes alveolar hydatid disease 
in man in south Europe and Russia (Rausch, 1952b). All such evidence sup- 
ports the hypothesis that the arctic fox of St. Lawrence Island is the same 
form which occurs on the mainland of Siberia. 


Skulls of the subspecies of arctic fox which occur in Siberia, Alaska, and 
on the arctic islands, have been obtained for comparative study. Unfortun- 
ately, large series of A. lagopus lagopus from the Siberian mainland are not 
available, but the skulls of four specimens of arctic fox from Nizhne-Kolymsk 
and one from the mouth of the Lena River, were obtained. Skulls of A. lagopus 
beringensis Merriam, A. lagopus pribilofensis Merriam, and A. lagopus tn- 
nuitus Merriam were also compared. 


Regarding the status of the St. Lawrence Island fox, Murie (1936; p. 
339) stated, “Considering the apparent ease with which foxes can and do 
immigrate to St. Lawrence Island on floating ice, it is not likely that an 
insular form peculiar to that island is to be found. Proximity to Siberia 
would suggest specific affinity with the Siberian foxes.’’ It is evident that 
currents in Bering Sea are such that ice and other objects (carcasses of marine 
mammals, etc.) are carried from Siberia to the shores of the island. The writer 
has not been able to differentiate the St. Lawrence Island form from the 
Siberian form on the basis of cranial characteristics. The obvious conclusion 
is that they are all of the same subspecies, A. lagopus lagopus. 


It is also desirable to clarify the relationships of the St. Lawrence Island 
form to that occurring in mainland Alaska. Several subspecies of arctic fox 
were defined by Merriam. He described A. lagopus hallensis (Hall Island) 
in 1900, and A. lagopus pribilofensis (Pribilof Islands), A. lagopus bering- 
ensis (Bering Island), and A. lagopus innuitus (arctic Alaska), in 1902. 
In attempting to evaluate relationships, it is first necessary to gain some 
understanding of Merriam’s species-concept insofar as these animals are con- 
cerned. This is best exemplified by his interpretation of material from the 
Pribilof Islands. 


Merriam (1902; p. 168) recognized three ‘‘forms’’ of arctic fox on St. 
Paul Island on the basis of cranial details. Unfortunately, the number of 
skulls studied was not stated. Merriam considered three possibilities regarding 
these forms: “‘(1) that the large skulls represent a large resident species while 
the two others are stragglers from St. Matthew (or some other) Island and 
the mainland respectively, reaching the Pribilofs by means of the pack ice; 
(2) that the large skulls represent a large resident species; the small ones 
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stragglers from St. Matthew (or some other) Island, while the middle sized 
ones are hybrids between the two; (3) that all three belong to a single species 
which presents extraordinary and unprecedented variations in size.’’ Merriam 
accepted the second hypothesis and named the large form Vulpes pribilofensis 
(=A. lagopus pribilofensis) . 


In considering the races of the arctic fox, it must be kept in mind that 
isolation of any insular population is impossible. These animals travel far 
from land upon the sea ice, and are carried great distances on ice floes. Merriam 
stated that arctic foxes come ashore on the Pribilof Islands whenever the pack 
ice extends that far south. It is well known that foxes are often transported 
in this manner to St. Lawrence Island, and the same must hold true for Hall, 
St. Matthew, and Bering Islands. It is obvious, then, that these islands might 
receive animals from any islands lying farther north, as well as from both 
continents. Regardless of origins, it is evident that new animals arrive every 
year on the northern islands, and less frequently on the Pribilofs, which lie 
relatively far to the south. 


A large form on the Pribilof Islands would not maintain its genetic 
identity by selective breeding in the presence of animals representing other 
forms; the population would consist of the product of the inbreeding of such 
forms as were present. In the writer’s opinion, Merriam’s third hypothesis is 
the only one that could be considered valid; that is, the Pribilof Island foxes 
show much individual variation in size, as do all populations of the arctic fox. 
Material at hand does not permit final conclusion as to whether A. lagopus 
pribilofensis is distinctive, but further study involving adequate material prob- 
ably will disclose that it is not. The name assigned by Merriam will have to 
be retained until such study has been completed. 


It is significant that only two forms of arctic fox are recognized on the 
Siberian side of Bering Straits; these are A. lagopus lagopus, which ranges from 
Norway to Northeast Siberia, and the insular A. lagopus beringensis. 


A large series of arctic fox skull have been collected from arctic Alaska. 
Included are 17 skulls from Point Barrow, the type locality of A. lagopus 
innuitus. About 20 specimens were obtained at Wainwright; several were 
secured at Wales, Pt. Lay, and farther inland. With these specimens as with 
all others studied, a high degree of individual and age variation in cranial 
characters is evident. Variation is noted particularly in actual size, length 
and width of rostrum, degree of development of median frontal sulcus, degree 
of inflation of frontal and temporal-parietal regions, and in size of teeth. 


Merriam (1902; p. 170) differentiated A. lagopus tnnuitus from A. 
lagopus lagopus as follows: ‘Similar to /agopus in size and general characters, 
but braincase broader and more pyriform, and tapering much more abruptly 
behind broadest part; nasals much broader.’’ Comparison of topotype speci- 
mens with the five specimens from Siberia has disclosed no differences. Shape 
of braincase is quite variable. There was no difficulty in finding Alaskan 
specimens in which the width of the nasal bones was exceeded by the Siberian 
specimens. On the basis of direct examination, it was not possible to distinguish 
A. lagopus innuitus. 


Comparisons with the St. Lawrence Island material led to the same 
conclusion. Since material in this case was adequate, series of the two nominal 
forms were compared statistically. To do this, a series of male and a series of 
females from St. Lawrence Island and the arctic coast of Alaska (Pt. Barrow 
and Wainwright only) were selected at random. Since both series had been 
collected at a time when the population was very high and during the same 
months of the year, they were considered comparable in regard to age com- 
position without selection for adult specimens. The male and female series 
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from St. Lawrence Island were paired at random with the corresponding series 
from the arctic coast. Statistical analysis (see Table I) failed to disclose 
significant differences in any of the nine characters compared. 


A. lagopus innuittus cannot be distinguished from the form which occurs 
on St. Lawrence Island. Since all evidence supports the opinion that the St. 
Lawrence Island form is identical from A. lagopus lagopus of Eurasia, it 
follows that a single, highly variable form of arctic fox has circumpolar 
distribution. 


Other pertinent data are included in Table II. 





TABLE I 


Comparison of cranial measurements of randomly-paired groups of skulls of arctic foxes 
from St. Lawrence Island and mainland Alaska. 

















| 

ne Males Females 

(in mm.) No. Mean Std. error | No. Mean Std. error 

Pairs _ diff.* mean diff. t | Pairs diff.* mean diff. t 

Condylobasal | 

length 16 .235 1.507 1500 | 20 .134 1.470 .091 
Zygomatic | 

width 17 .170 .602 .2833 21 .309 .908 .3409 
Interorbital 

width 17 .200 362 5520 21 538 .393 1.370 ** 
Palatal 

length } 16 .350 825 4242 | 21 404 915 4424 
Post-palatal | | 

length | > 8 | aur 4050 | 20 550 .835 .6590 
Squamosal 

constriction | 16 425 .744 5712 21 33 554 .7600 
Maxillary | 

tooth row | 

length | 17 476 627 2401 #+| 21 027.619 4384 
Nasal length 16 .076 Pe i .1070 | 21 .012 .914 .1354 
Nasal width 16 .000 .000 .000 21 .018 eee .0780 





*All values of t under 1.00 are associated with probability greater than 30 per cent; values under 
0.70, with probability greater than 50 per cent. 
**t equals 1.47 : 20% ® P} 10%. 





TABLE II 


Average cranial measurements of arctic foxes from St. Lawrence Island and mainland Alaska. 
(in millimeters) 





Condylo- Zygo- Inter- Post- Squamo- Maxillary 
basal matic orbital Palatal palatal sal con- tooth row Nasal Nasal 
No. Sex length width width length length striction length length width 





St. Lawrence Island 


21 f 117.8 65.8 26.9 60 56.3 41.8 54.5 43.6 10.1 
17 m 123.8 68.7 27.6 62.3 58.3 43.9 60.3 45.1 10.9 
Mainland Alaska 
26 f 118.1 65.8 26.4 60.6 53.6 42.8 54.7 43.3 10.9 
21 m 121.8 68.5 27.4 62.6 57.4 43.1 56.2 45.4 em | 
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Citellus undulatus lyratus Hall and Gilmore. Ground squirrel. 


Ground squirrels have been rather common on St. Lawrence Island 
during the time of our work. The skulls of 85 specimens were preserved 
for study. 


Citellus undulatus, the long-tailed suslik, is widely distributed in Asia 
and boreal North America. The taxonomy and distribution of the Alaskan 
subspecies have been discussed in another paper (Rausch, 1953). Ognev (1947) 
has discussed the Siberian forms in detail. Hall and Gilmore (1932) based their 
description of Citellus lyratus on seven specimens collected along the north 
coast of St. Lawrence Island. These writers concluded that the most nearly 
related form is C. buxtont Allen (=C. undulatus leucostictus Brandt), of 
northeastern Siberia. Seven skulls of the latter, from East Cape, and Emma 
Harbor, Siberia, were available to the writer for comparison. Some cranial 
measurements of the two forms are shown in Table III. 


Of the 85 specimens mentioned above, all of which were collected in 
August, 1950, 46 were males and 39 were females. The majority was com- 
prised of young of the year. Forty-two males ranged in weight from 286 to 
586 grams (av. 449.0 grams), and 30 females ranged from 344 to 532 








TABLE Ill 


Cranial measurements of Citellus undulatus from St. Lawrence Island and 
Northeast Siberia. (in millimeters) 

















Condylo- Zygo- _ Inter- Post- Length Squamo- Mas- Maxillary 
basal matic orbital Palatal palatal palatal Nasal salcon- toid tooth row 
Sex length width width length length foramen _ length striction width length 
Citellus undulatus lyratus 

¢ S26 36.4 12.5 28.5 21 3.9 20.3 22.8 24.2 53.5 
52.3 35 12.6 28.7 20.9 3.8 19.6 2.2 23.5 11.8 

51.9 34.6 12 28.6 20.5 3.7 19.1 21.9 23.5 12 
51.7 34.7 12.2 28.2 20.2 3.9 19.2 21.9 23.1 12.5 
50.7 33.3 2 29.6 18.5 4.1 18.7 22.1 rs Gt 
49.8 32.4 11.4 28.5 18.5 3.9 18.3 ri7 22.5 12.5 
m 54.2 36.7 13.3 29.8 21.7 3.9 20.7 22.8 24.6 52.1 
52.9 34 12.2 31 19.4 4 22.8 23.8 25 
52.7 34.5 12.5 30 20 2 20.5 22.9 24 12.8 
52.1 33.1 ‘2.3 30.1 19 4.1 19.3 22.9 24 12.6 
52 33.8 12.1 30.2 19.5 4.5 20.2 22.3 23.8 12.2 

50.5 32.6 11.4 29.5 18.4 3.9 19 Be 22.7 12 
Av. f 51.5 34.4 12.1 28.7 19.9 3.9 19.2 22.3 23.3 $2.2 
Av. m 52.4 34.1 12.3 30.1 19.7 4.1 19.9 22.6 23.8 12.4 

Citellus undulatus leucostictus 
§ $1.7 35.8 12.1 31 20.4 3.8 19.9 22.4 24.5 11.8 
51.4 36.4 12.4 29.9 20.9 we 19.2 42.3 23.2 325 
31.3 36.8 13.3 30.5 20.5 3.6 20.3 a2.4 23.9 12.1 
5 35.5 12.5 30.3 19.8 3.5 19.5 22.3 23.6 11.4 
m 54 37.3 12.1 32.1 21.8 4 20 22.6 23.4 12.2 
13.1 20.6 12.5 
47.9* 30.5 11 31.3 $7.2 $7 18.6 22 23.1 

Av. f 51.4 36.1 12.6 30.6 20.4 3.6 19.8 22.3 23.8 11.9 
Av. m 50.9 33.9 2.4 51.7 18.5 3.8 19.7 aa.3 23.2 12.3 





*Immature animal. 
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grams (av. 434.0 grams). Twelve animals ranged in weight from 600 to 
800 grams, while one was too badly damaged by the shot to be weighed. 
No pregnant females were included in this series, since breeding occurs only 
in early spring. 


Dicrostonyx torquatus exsul Allen. Varying lemming. 


Only two specimens of this lemming have been obtained from St. Law- 
rence Island in more than three years, and it is evident that it has been at a 
very low level of population density. Allen (1919) based his description of 
D. exsul on four specimens collected by Joseph Dixon in 1913, and there is 
no recert information that this form ever becomes very abundant. On the 
other hand, Nelson (1887) stated, regarding Cuniculus torquatus. (= D. 
torquatus): ‘‘On St. Lawrence Island and the Bering Straits Islands and 
adjacent coasts it is very common.” 


When D. exsul was described, available material for comparative study 
was inadequate to establish degree of relationship of this form with those 
of the adjacent continents. The writer has had for study but five specimens 
of this lemming, but a great deal more information is now available regarding 
the others. The work of Ognev (1950), who has concluded that a single 
Holarctic species exists, is particularly significant. On the basis of comparisons 
with a great deal of Alaskan material, and with limited material from Siberia, 
it is evident that such slight cranial differences as exist have no specific value. 
Allen (1919; p. 533) called attention to the paleness of color in this form, 
a character of value at the subspecific level. D. torquatus exsul is paler than 
D. torquatus rubricatus (Richardson), of mainland Alaska, and its colors are 
very much subdued in comparison with D. torquatus lenae Kerr, of eastern 
Siberia. Apparently the winter pelage of the St. Lawrence Island form has 
not been observed previously; one of our specimens was taken in winter, and 
it showed the characteristic white pelage and highly-developed snow claw. 


The form was designated D. groenlandicus exsul by Rausch (1952a), 
but in a more recent paper (Rausch, 1953), the species name D. torquatus 
was applied in agreement with the Old-World investigators. 


Clethrionomys rutilus albiventer Hall and Gilmore. Red-backed vole. 


The red-backed vole was also difficult to collect during the time of our 
work, and only four specimens were obtained. This vole was described by 
Hall and Gilmore (1932) on the basis of three specimens collected at Savoonga. 
At the time of its description, this form was considered specifically distinct. 
Apparently no additional specimens have been collected until recently, and 
the form has not been studied further. 


Rausch (1950) revised the status of the red-backed voles specifically 
designated as C. dawsont Merriam, and concluded that it is conspecific with 
C. rutilus Pallas, previously regarded as Palaearctic in distribution. For lack 
of material, C. albiventer was not considered. More recently, Rausch (1952a) 
applied the name C. rutilus albiventer to the St. Lawrence Island form. Hall 
and Cockrum (1953; p. 385) retained the original name. In regard to its 
affinities, however, they stated, “Closely related to C. rutilus, but skull 
larger.’ It is true that this is one of the largest, if not the largest, form of 
C. rutilus. In this regard, it is analogous to the St. Lawrence Island tundra 
vole, Microtus oeconomus innuitus Merriam, discussed below. In the writer's 
opinion, larger size alone does not constitute specific difference. 


Hall and Gilmore compared their specimens with C. rutilus jacutensis 
Vinogradov, of the Iakutsk region, Siberia, and concluded that it differed from 
this form in having ‘*. . . the palatal bridge less complete and the anterior, 
re-entrant angle of m* shallower."’ Minor external and cranial differences 
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were described as a result of comparisons with C. dawsoni (= C. rutilus daw- 
soni). Color characteristics were also defined. 


In addition to the writer's material, three additional skulls of C. rutilus 
albiventer were examined. It is evident that the skull of the St. Lawrence 
Island form is more massive that that of the mainland C. rutilus dawson or the 
northeastern Siberian C. rutilus jochelsont Allen; again, in this respect, it is 
analogous to the St. Lawrence Island tundra vole. Cranial differences, how- 
ever, are not sufficient to distinguish it specifically. 


The St. Lawrence Island form is rather pale dorsally, but in paleness 
it does not approach some of the central Asiatic races. C. rutilus albiventer 
is white ventrally. In the same local populations of C. rutilus dawsont, in- 
dividuals may be either white or buffy ventrally. 


Microtus oeconomus innuitus Merriam. Tundra vole. 


Tundra vole populations had attained a high density by the summer of 
1949. This abundance of voles persisted at least through 1951. Only winter 
observations were made during 1952, so that any accurate evaluation of the 
status of this animal could not be made. About 600 specimens of this vole 
were obtained, of which 585 were used in parasite studies (Rausch, 1952a). 
Merriam (1900; p. 21) described this vole on the basis of 12 skulls taken 
from food pellets regurgitated by owls or jaegers. It was recognized by Zim- 
mermann (1942) as a subspecies of M. oeconomus Blasius. Insofar as the 
writer is aware, this vole has not been studied in detail except as mentioned 
above. 


Some data on size were recorded on a series of 84 individuals collected 


during August, 1950. Of these, 23 females ranged in weight from 60 to 96 
grams (av. 71 grams), and 12 males ranged from 60 to 91 grams (av. 75.4). 
As an example of adult external dimensions, a male collected April 23, 1950, 
wughing 84.5 grams, measured: Total length, 190 mm.; tail, 43 mm.; hind 
foot length, 25 mm. A 60-gram female, collected the same date, measured: 
Total length, 172 mm.; tail, 42 mm.; hind foot, 23 mm. Skull measurements 
of ten adult voles included in Table IV. 





TABLE IV 


Cranial measurements of Microtus oeconomus innuitus. (in millimeters) 





Condylo- Zygo- Inter- Length Lamb- Maxillary 
Weight basal matic orbital _ palatal Nasal doidal tooth row 
(grams) length width width foramen length width length 


30.9 17.8 8.8 13.6 
30.5 
30.3 
29.9 
28.9 
28.6 


32 

31.8 
30.5 
30.4 
29.4 
29.3 


Average 29.8 
Average m 30.6 
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MEASUREMENTS AND STOMACH CONTENTS OF ELEVEN 
DELPHINIDS FROM THE NORTHEAST PACIFIC 


Victor B. Scheffer 


The writer has examined nine porpoises and two dolphins collected 1950- 
1952 along the west coast of North America between southern California and 
the Pribilof Islands, Alaska. Unless otherwise noted, the skulls are deposited 
in the U. S. National Museum. In the specimen description the National Museum 
catalog number is followed by the original field number. Length measurements 
are from snout to base of tail notch. Gratitude is acknowledged for field assist- 
ance offered by James I. Manzer and Tom Bracewell of the Fisheries Research 
Board of Canada; Ford Wilke, Karl W. Kenyon, Wilfred D. Crabb, Edward A. 
Schaefers, and Donald R. Orcutt of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service; George 
P. Smith of the Seaside Aquarium, and W. H. Schmidt of the Washington 
State Department of Fisheries. Stomach contents were analyzed by Delbert G. 
Goodwin or Ford Wilke, identified as (G) or (W) in the discussions. 


PHOCOENA VOMERINA 


USNM 286866: VBS 1375.—A female harbor porpoise, length 147 cm., 
weight 98 Ibs., was found dead in fresh condition on Twin Harbor Beach, 
Grays Harbor County, Washington, 8 June 1952, by W. H. Schmidt, who 
placed it in cold storage. It was examined by the writer on 26 July; not visibly 
pregnant; stomach contents (G) : 

No. CC. Gms. % 

capelin, Mallotus villosus 37 40 92 100 


The cause of death was a shad, Alosa sapidissima (standard length 342 mm., 
weight | Ib. 8 oz.) lodged tightly head-first in the throat of the porpoise. 
Curiously, another harbor porpoise choked by a shad, found dead on the same 
beach, was reported five years earlier by Scheffer and Slipp (1948, pp. 299-300). 


PHOCOENOIDES DALLI 


USNM 286884; BDM 400.—A Dall porpoise, dead for perhaps three 
weeks, was examined by the writer at East Landing, St. Paul Island, Alaska, 
16 August 1950. The animal was a female, length 192 cm., estimated weight 
200-250 Ibs., with a large male fetus, length 102 cm., weight 22.8 lbs. The 
fetus would have been at or near full term in July. 


Two adult males were taken by the Fish and Wildlife Service research 
vessel John N. Cobb in a gill net of1 che Oregon coast in lat. 45° 44’ N., long. 
124° 42’ W., on 5 August 1952. The animals were saved by Edward A. Schae- 
fers and examined by Ford Wilke and K. W. Kenyon. 


Cobb No. 1.—Length 185 cm., weight 218 Ibs.; stomach contents (W): 
four hake, Merlucctus productus, about 45 cm. long. 


Cobb No. 2—Length 172 cm., weight 207 lbs., stomach contents (W) : 
four hake about 45 cm. long and traces (beaks) of two squids. 


USNM 286865; V 101.—Adult female, length 163 cm., weight 147 Ibs., 
shot by Wilfred D. Crabb eighteen miles south of Point Conception, California, 
on 26 February 1952; examined by the writer; not visibly pregnant; stomach 
contents (G): 


No. CC. Gms. % 
Squid beaks 52 3 4 10 
Fish bones 29 54 90 
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USNM 286863: PP 2.—Young adult female, length 170 cm., weight 
188 lIbs., shot by writer in Monterey Bay, California, 13 March 1952: not 
visibly pregnant: stomach contents (G): 


No. CC. Guns. % 
squids, Loligo opalescens ? 78 95 40 


digested fish? 14] 123 60 


USNM 286864: PP 3.—Young adult female, length 177 cm., weight 
190 Ibs., shot by the writer ten miles southwest of Eureka, California, on 2 
April 1952: not visibly pregnant: stomach contents (G): 


No. CC. Gms. % 
squid eyes (674): few beaks 337 486 492 l 
horse mackerel, Trachurus symmetricus lL 3476 3511 99+ 


This horse mackerel measures 311 mm. from head to tail. It is perhaps 
near the maximum size of food item that the Dall porpoise can digest. 


USNM 286867: PR 1.—Adult female, length 168 cm., weight 203 Ibs., 
shot by the writer on the Portlock Bank about 50 miles south of Port Dick, 
Alaska, on 15 June 1952: not visibly pregnant: stomach contents (G): 


No. CC. Gis. % 
capelin, Mallotus villosus byt «Tee 219 100 


USNM 286870: PR 3.—Adult female, length 189 cm., weight 240 Ibs., 
shot by the writer twenty miles southwest of Cape Cleare, Gulf of Alaska, on 
3 July 1952; not visibly pregnant: stomach contents (G): 

No. CC... Gme. % 


capelin LZ 140 164 100 
LAGENORHYNCHUS OBLIQUIDENS 


USNM 28686?; PP 1.—Adult male. length 169 cm., weight 151 Ibs., 
shot by the writer ten miles east by south of Anacapa Island lighthouse, southern 
California, on 27 February 1952: stomach contents (G): 

No. CC. ‘Gris. 

jellyfish 2 28 28 


squids, beaks and eyes 97 6 3 
SUMMARY OF Foop 


In the stomachs of nine delphinids, squid occured five times, capelin 3, 
hake 2, ‘fish’ 2, horse mackerel 1, shad 1, and jellyfish 1. 


STENELLA STYX 


VBS 1376.—(The name styx is favored over euphrosyne by Ellerman 
and Morrison-Scott. 1951, p. 732.) A long-snouted dolphin which died in 
the surf at Seaside, Oregon. on 15 November 1952, apparently represents the 
fifth record from the west coast of North America (see also Kellogg and Scheffer, 
1947: Kenyon and Scheffer, 1949; Parkman, 1950: Cowan and Guiget, 1952). 





THE MURRELET 





hig. 1—Long-snouted dolphin from Seaside. Oregon, 15 November 1952 (Above) 


Right flipper and tail (Below) Belly and left side: tips of right flipper and right tail fluke 


not shown (buried in sand) Photo by E. H. Doar 
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George P. Smith preserved the skull, caudal flukes, and right flipper of this 
specimen. E. H. Doar, of the news staff of the Seaside Signal, supplied the 
photograph shown in Fig. i. The dolphin was a female measuring, according 
to Smith, 90 inches from snout to tip of tail. Allowing for the tail notch this 
represents a standard length of 226 cm. Other measurements (mm.): maximum 
width across tail flukes 475, axillary length of flipper 185, axial length of 
flipper 224, maximum width of flipper 86, maximum condylobasal length 436, 
maximum length of rostrum 255, width of rostrum at bases of antorbital 
notches 109, width of rostrum 60 mm. anterior to antorbital notches 69, maxi- 
mum (zygomatic) width 218, width of braincase across parientals 166, number 
of teeth in upper row, right and left 45 and 45, length of upper tooth row, right 
and left 223 and 220, number of teeth in lower tooth row, right and left 44 
and 46, length of lower tooth row, right and left 215 and 217, maximum length 
of mandible, right and left 377 and 376, maximum height of mandible through 
coronoid process, right and left 68 and 68, maximum exposed length (above 
gum) of any tooth 7. 


The Seaside specimen, total length 226 cm., closely resembles in all but 
one measurement the Westport specimen, total length 219 cm., reported by 
Kenyon and Scheffer (1949). The maximum width of tail flukes in the 
Westport specimen was said to be 380, versus 475 for the Seaside specimen. 
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GENERAL NOTES 
Winter Records of Band-Tailed Pigeons (Columbia f. fasciata) 


The literature concerning this Pigeon has scarcely been brought up-to-date 
to record what is perhaps a change in habits. Wm. L. Dawson, in his ‘““The 
Birds of Washington’”’ (1909), does not mention any wintering of these 
birds, merely stating that they arrive in April and leave before September. 
The A.O.U. “‘Check-List of North American Birds” (1931), states, “Winters 
from southwestern United States southward.” 


Not until Jewett & Gabrielson’s ‘Birds of Oregon’’ (1940), was the 
statement made, ‘“‘casual in winter in western Oregon.’’ Then Earl J. Lar- 
rison, in his ‘Field Guide to the Birds of King County’’ (1947) writes, 
iy . sometimes winters in flocks of several hundred.” 


In Seattle and its vicinity, the writer and other observers find this 
Pigeon in each month of each winter. Numbers vary from single birds to 
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flocks of several hundred. This is true in the city proper and on the east side 
of Lake Washington. 


The writer's written records indicate that flocks begin to travel further 
for food in December when their main fall food supply of Madrone berries 
are nearly gone. This results in more irregular observations at any one point, 
but any food supply available and noticed by them will draw flocks, con- 
taining up to sixty, inside the city limits. It can thus be said that, recently 
at least, these Pigeons winter regularly, but in variable numbers, in Seattle 
and the vicinity—-GARRETT EppDy, Seattle, Washington. 





Notes on Some Unusual Birds in the Cartboo District of British Columbia 


Gadwall (Anas streperus. (Linnaeus). I have noticed a few Gadwalls 
during the spring and fall but so far no nesting records have been reported 
for this duck so far north. On June 27th, 1952, and on July 3rd, 1952, 
I collected two downy Gadwalls in the vicinity of 150 Milehouse, Cariboo, 
British Columbia. One female and eleven downies about two days old, and 
the other female had four. These were about eight days old. 

Brown-headed Chickadee (Parus hudsonicus columbianus. (Rhoads). 
The winter of 1952-53 was very mild and the snowfall was below normal, 
therefore, very few northern birds were observed during the winter months in 
the interior of British Columbia. 

On December 4th, 1952 about 30 miles east of Williams Lake, B. C., 
I noticed a large flock of chickadees in a grove of aspen and jackpine, at an 
altitude of 3,000 feet above sea level. I collected one male, and the flock 
disappeared amongst taller trees. To my knowledge, no other chickadee of 
this race has been collected in this area before. 

Chestnut-backed chickadee (Parus rufescens rufescens. (Townsend). This 
race of chickadee is very rare in the Cariboo District. I have observed it with 
other chickadees during the winter here at Williams Lake, B.C., but on very 
rare occasions. On January 26th, 1953 one male was collected near Likely, 
B.C., 2800 feet above sea level. Two others were with mountain chickadees. 
On February 23rd, 1953 a female was collected from a flock of rufescens near 
Horsefly, B.C. I cannot find any record of these birds having been collected 
in the Cariboo District previously. 


White-breasted Nuthatch (Sitta carolinensis aculeata. (Casin). White- 
breasted nuthatches are very rare throughout British Columbia. Very few 
have been collected so far. —To my knowledge only one specimen was collected 
previously during the winter months. This was near Okanagan Landing, 
B.C. by Mr. J. A. Munro, December 27th, 1929. On December 15th, 1952 
I collected a female at Lillooet, British Columbia. 


Golden-crowned Kinglet (Regulus satrapa satrapa. (Lichtenstein). On 
January 8th, 1953 I collected an adult female of this race at Williams Lake, 
B.C. As this Kinglet is of very unusual occurrence in this part of British 
Columbia during any time of the year, it might be of interest to note this 
Winter occurrence. 


Harris Sparrow (Zonotrichia querula. (Nuttall). One adult female of 
this species was collected at Lillooet, B.C. on January 8th, 1953. During the 
late part of November, 1952 two juvenile were observed at my bird feeding 
station with some song sparrows here at Williams Lake, B.C. So far no Harris 
sparrows have been collected during the winter in the interior of British 
Columbia, and only a few of these birds have been taken in British Columbia 
during any other season.—LEO JOBIN, Williams Lake, British Columbia, 
Canada. 
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A Sight Record of the White-winged Crossbill (Loxia leucoptera) on 
Mt. Adams, Washington 


At about 4 p. m., August 7, 1953, while I was sitting at a camp fire near 
the shore of Bird Lake, Yakima County, Washington, an adult male white- 
winged crossbill flew from a lodgepole pine tree and lit on a bare log within 
20 feet of me, where it stood for a moment before hopping to the ground at 
the edge of an old camp fire where a lone pine sisken was feeding among the 
black ashes. As soon as I recovered from my surprise I made a movement 
towards my gun, when both the crossbill and sisken departed for parts un- 
known. In general, I am opposed to publishing sight records, but having had 
considerable experience with white-winged crossbills as a boy on the north 
Atlantic coast and more recently in northern Washington and on Mt. Rainier, 
where they are known to breed, I am as sure of the identity of the bird seen on 
Mt. Adams as if I had it in my hand. So far as I know, the white-winged 
crossbill has never before been reported to have occurred south of Mt. Rainier 
in the Cascade Mountains.—STANLEY G. JEWETT, Portland, Oregon. 





April Record of Stlver-haired Bat in Oregon 


An adult male Silver-haired Bat (Lastonycteris noctivagans) was col- 
lected at the junction of Moose and Quartzville Creeks, 15 miles northeast 
of Foster, Linn County, Oregon on 3 April 1953. It was found by Mr. 
Clifford H. Pope who was looking for salamanders. The area was one of 
coniferous forest and the ground covered with bark, twigs and debris from 
recent cutting. While raking through this material the bat was uncovered. 
The night temperature at the time was near freezing and the days cool but 
the bat was active. From various published records the date appears to be 
a very early one and no mention has been found of a bat in such a location. 
It is possible that it was under the bark of a tree, as the silver-hair is known 
to roost in such places, and had been knocked off and not able to regain 
a tree because of the cold. 

The specimen was taken by Mr. Pope, Curator of Amphibians and 
Reptiles, Chicago Natural History Museum, while on a recent field trip. 
The specimen is now C.N.H.M. No. 74066 and is preserved in alcohol.— 
a CAMPBELL SANBORN, Curator of Mammals, Chicago Natural History 

useum. 





Fall and Winter Record of Silver-haired Bat for Washington State 


On February 22nd, 1953, Paul Keating, a keeper at Point Defiance Park 
Zoo in Tacoma noted a bat flying near the duck pond. The time was 9:30 
in the morning. Mr. Keating said the bat came from the direction of some 
nearby bushes and trees and did not appear to be very active in its flight. He 
pursued and caught the specimen in his hat. It proved to be a male silver- 
haired bat (Lastonycteris noctivagans) and is now No. 4040 in the Puget 
Sound Museum of Natural History. This bat had practically no fatty tissue 
on it and the stomach and intestines were empty. 


The latest previous record known to us is also a Tacoma record, secured 
in an attic in South Tacoma October 18, 1950, PSM No. 2452. This was 
a very fat and active specimen, also a male. 


Both of the records are unusual, there being no comparable records for 
the states of Washington, Oregon, or Idaho to my knowledge.—MURRAY 
L. JOHNSON, Curator of Mammals, Puget Sound Museum of Natural History, 
Tacoma, Washington. 
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BOOK 
YOCOM, CHARLES F. 1951. Waterfowl and 
Their Food in Washington—University of 
Washington Press, Seattle, Washington, xi 
272 pp. 63 photos, 48 plates, maps. 

Dr. Yocom has been interested in water- 
fowl for many years and since 1940 has 
accumulated a mass of notes on this group 
of birds in the State of Washington. In 
Chapter 2, the author gives a very complete 
report on the status of all species known to 
occur within the borders of the state down 
to the date of publication in 1951. He points 
out the principal areas used by wintering 
waterfowl and their relative abundance, and 
a comprehensive report on the principal nest- 
ing areas in eastern Washington during the 
summers of 1947 and 1948, with data on 
the hatching period and on brood counts and 
age classes. Banding records and migration 
add much to the value of the book. His 
chapter on hunting pressure and the water- 


SOCIETY 
Annual Meeting, April 11, 1953 
The Pacific Northwest Bird and Mammal 
Society held its annual meeting at 3:00 P. M. 
in Room 136S of the Student Union Build- 
ing, University of Washington, Seattle. 
The minutes of the previous meeting were 
read and accepted. 
Mr. J. W. Winson and Dr. Walter P. 
Taylor were elected to Honorary Life Mem- 
bership. 
Mr. E. Reade Brown of Walla Walla, 
Fred Zwickel of Elma and William D. 
Rourke of Seattle were elected to Membership. 
The resignation from the Society of Dr. 
Donald S. Farner was accepted. 
The committees for the year 1953 were 
announced. 
The results of the balloting for officers 
were as follows: 
President—Garrett Eddy 
First Vice President—Gardiner Jones 
Vice President for British Columbia— 
R. York Edwards 

Vice President for the Inland Region— 
Thomas Burleigh 

Vice President for Oregon—Jane C. Dirks- 
Edmunds 

Secretary—Burton T. Ostenson 

Treasurer—Charles F. Yocom 

Trustee for three years—Richard C. 

Snyder 

The following program was presented: 

Charles F. Yocom—Some Taxonomic 
Changes Under Consideration. 

Murray L. Johnson and Burton T. Osten- 
son—A Prospective Check-list of the Mam- 
mals of Northwestern North America. 

Mrs. Zella McM. Schultz—Colored movies 
of Life and Times of a Sea Gull. 

R. R. Huestis—Some Notes on Reproduc- 
tion in the Deer Mouse. 

Victor Scheffer and Ford Wilke—The 
1952 Fur Seal Expedition on the North 
Pacific Ocean. 

Respectfully submitted, 
BURTON T. OSTENSON, Secretary 
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fowl kill in past years and at the present 
time give thought for game managers to 
consider. 

Beginning with chapter 12, his studies of 
food habits, with descriptions of area and 
plants utilized by waterfowl is excellent. His 
keys for identification of plants and their 
distr*bution in the state, illustrated by maps, 
are « very valuable contribution to students 
of waterfowl management. 

The author states ‘The objectives of this 
study are to lay the groundwork for future 
research on waterfowl in Washington.”” This 
reviewer feels that Dr. Yocom’s report will 
not only stimulate further study, but will 
remain a standard reference work on water- 
fowl in the state of Washington for many 
years to come. This book should be in the 
library of all game managers and sportsmen 
in the state—Stanley G. Jewett, Portland, 
July 24, 1953. 


MEETINGS 


The Pacific Northwest Bird and Mammal 
Society held a regular meeting Saturday 
afternoon and evening, May 2, 1953, in 
Room 207, Science Hall, State College of 
Washington, Pullman. 

The following program was presented: 

Introduction by Mr. Thomas D. Burleigh, 
Regional Vice President. 

Some Fossil Mammals of Washington. 
Douglas Osbourne, University of Wash- 
ington. 

Problems of a Distributional List of the 
Birds of Idaho. Malcolm Jollie, Uni- 
versity of Idaho. 

Studies on Beaver Reproduction. Ernest 
Provost, Washington State College. 

Termination of the Refractory Period in 
the Reproductive Cycie of the Gambel’s 
White-crowned Sparrow. L. R. Newalt, 
State College of Washington. 

Notes on the Breeding Birds of the Cen- 
tral Palouse Region of Southeastern 
Washington. James King, State College 
of Washington. 

Waterfowl Conditions on the Mexican 
Wintering Grounds. Henry Hansen, 
Washington State Department of Game. 

Dr. Russell T. Congdon of Wenatchee, 
showed some movies of breeding birds 
in the vicinity of Churchill, Manitoba, 
Canada. 

Mr. L. R. Mewaldt showed a short movie 
of the nesting activities of the Clarke's 
Nutcracker. 

Respectfully submitted, 
THOS. D. BURLEIGH, Vice President 
of the Inland Region. 


MINUTES OF EXECUTIVE BOARD 

By written ballot July 7th, 1953, the 
Executive Board, by majority vote, elected 
Mr. Wm. D. Rourke of Seattle, Washington, 
to serve as Treasurer until the next regular 
meeting of the Society, as provided in the 
By-laws. 





BURTON T. OSTENSON, Secretary 





May-August, 1953 SOCIETY MEETINGS 


COMMITTEES — 1953 


MEMBERSHIP: 

1. Chairman: Murray L. Johnson. 

2. Jane C. Dirk-Edmunds, R. York Ed- 
wards, Thomas Burleigh, Brina Kessel. 


PUBLICATIONS: 

1. Chairman: Ian McT. Cowan, Uni- 
versity of British Columbia, Vancouver, B. C. 

4. Active Members: Burton T. Ostenson, 
Pacific Lutheran College, Parkland, Wash- 
ington; Earl J. Larrison, Dept. of Biological 
Science, University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho; 
James A. McNab, 3440 N. W. Thurman, 
Portland, Ore.; G. Clifford Carl; Murray L. 
Johnson, 501 N. Tacoma Ave., Tacoma, 


Wash. 

EDITOR: Gordon D. Alcorn, College of 
Puget Sound. 

Associate Editor for Ornithology: Stanley 
Jewett, 1404 S. E. Bidwell St., Portland 
2, Ore. 

Associate Editor for Mammalogy: Ian 
McT. Cowan, University of British Colum- 
bia, Vancouver, B. C. 

Temporary Associate Editor for Mammal- 
ogy: Murray L. Johnson. 


AUDITING: 

Chairman: Richard C. Snyder; Thos. D. 
Burleigh, School of Forestry, University of 
Idaho, Moscow, Idaho; Burton T. Ostenson, 
Pacific Lutheran College, Parkland, Wash. 


PROGRAM: 

Chairman: Kenneth Walker, 3224 North 
20th St., Tacoma Washington; George E. 
Hudson, 303 Side St., Pullman, Wash.; 
Gardiner F. Jones, Clemens Tree Farm, Box 
T, Elma, Wash. 


LIBRARIAN, HISTORIAN AND 
CHARGE SUBSCRIPTIONS: 
Mrs. Martha Flahaut, State Museum Bldg., 
University of Washington, Seattle 5, Wash. 
In charge of subscriptions to Institutions 
Back Issues 
Library 





SOCIETY MEETINGS FOR 1953-54 


October—Pacific Lutheran College, Park- 
land, Washington 


November—Victoria, British Columbia 


January—Game Dept. Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


February—Linfield College, McMinnville, 
Oregon 


March—College of Puget Sound, Tacoma, 
Washington 


April—University of Washington, Seattle, 
Washington 


May—University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 








OBITUARY 


William Lovell Finley, a charter mem- 
ber of the Pacific Northwest Bird and 
Mammal Society, died at Portland, Ore- 
gon, on June 29, 1953, at the age of 
76. He was born at Santa Clara, Cali- 
fornia, August 9, 1876; he moved to 
Portland, Oregon, with his parents May 
11, 1887. After graduation from Port- 
land High School and Portland Academy, 
he entered the University of California 
where he graduated with a degree of A.B. 
in 1903. In 1906 he married Nellie 
Irene Barnhart, A.B. University of Cali- 
fornia, 1903; who with his two children, 
Mrs. Arthur Newton Pack of Tucson, 
Arizona, and William Lovell Finley, Jr., 
of Portland, Oregon, survive. 


He developed an early interest in birds 
while still a small boy, starting a collec- 
tion of eggs and skins, later taking to bird 
photography, in which field he soon be- 
came nationally known. His series of 
pictures portraying the life history of 
the California Condor, with thousands of 
pictures of waterfowl and sea birds were 
outstanding in that period. Later he be- 
came an expert in making moving pic- 
tures, not only of birds but most of the 
big game from Arizona to Alaska. His 
work on Mt. Rainier wildlife was im- 
portant in contributing to our knowledge 
of the wildlife of that area. 

For many years he was a leader among 
the conservationists of the nation. His 
reports and photos of the wildlife at Mal- 
heur Lake, the Klamath Lakes and Three 
Arch Rocks won him the support of 
President Theodore Roosevelt, who by 
proclamation made these areas National 
Wildlife Refuges. Finley was the first 
state game warden (1911) for Oregon 
under our present system of game man- 
agement. 

He published three popular books, and 
his articles on wildlife and conservation 
covered a wide field under several hundred 
titles. He spent much of the past thirty 
years showing his wildlife movies and 
lecturing on conservation all over the 
nation. 

William Lovell Finley devoted his life 
in an unrelenting campaign for better 
methods of conservation of all wildlife 
creatures. He was a delightful companion 
in the field, a loyal friend and a tireless 
worker in his chosen field. The passing 
of “‘Bill’’ Finley is a great loss to his 
many friends and co-workers. 


—STANLEY G. JEWETT 
Portland, Oregon 
July 29, 1953 
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